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WALTER G. STEPHAN AND COOKIE WHITE STEPHAN* 


New Mexico State University 





Intermarriage: Effects on Personality, 


Adjustment, and Intergroup Relations in 


Two Samples of Students 


Samples of students with mixed heritage were 
compared to single-heritage students in Hawaii 
and New Mexico to determine whether bicultural 
socialization has positive or negative effects on 
personality, adjustment, and intergroup relations. 
No evidence of negative effects of bicultural 
socialization was found on the measures em- 
ployed in this study. Positive effects were found 
for intergroup contact and attitudes, language 
facility, and enjoyment of the culture of minority 
groups. Mixed-heritage students appeared to have 
better relations with single-heritage groups than 
the single-heritage groups have with one another. 


Intermarriage rates are increasing substantially in 
the United States (Alba and Golden, 1986; Crester 
and Leon, 1982; Lieberson and Waters, 1985). As 
a natural consequence of these increases, there are 
more children of mixed heritage than ever before. 
An extensive literature based on qualitative data 
suggests that intermarriage may have a number of 
negative effects on children (Gordon, 1964; 
Henriques, 1974; McDermott and Fukunaga, 
1977; Piskacek and Golub, 1973; Porterfield, 
1978; Washington, 1970). Among the suggested 
negative effects are anxiety, insecurity, guilt, 
anger, depression, and identity conflicts. This 
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study was undertaken to examine systematically 
some of the potential negative and positive effects 
of intermarriage on personality, adjustment, and 
intergroup attitudes and behavior. 

There are at least four major ways in which 
children reared in mixed-heritage families may 
differ from children growing up in single-heritage 
families. First, to varying degrees their socializa- 
tion is likely to be bicultural. They may be ex- 
posed to the values, roles, norms, attitudes, 
behaviors, and perhaps the languages of two 
cultures. Second, these children will have more 
extensive options in establishing their identities 
than children of single-heritage backgrounds 
(Stephan and Stephan, 1989a). Third, mixed- 
heritage children may experience some degree of 
rejection by their extended families. Fourth, 
mixed-heritage children may also experience rejec- 
tion in the larger society. 

Very little empirical literature exists concerning 
the traits, attitudes, and behaviors of mixed- 
heritage children. We have been able to locate just 
two quantitative studies on the effects of 
bicultural socialization (Aellen and Lambert, 
1969; Johnson and Nagoshi, 1986). Aellen and 
Lambert (1969) found no differences between 
French-English mixed-heritage Canadian boys 
and single-heritage comparison groups on 
measures Of anomie, ethnocentrism, authori- 
tarianism, and self-esteem. Johnson and Nagoshi 
(1986) found few differences on a measure of per- 
sonality (the Adjective Check List, Gough and 
Heilbrun, 1965) when comparing mixed-heritage 
students in Hawaii with single-heritage groups. 
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They did report that mixed-heritage females in- 
dicated they were more extroverted and mixed- 
heritage males indicated they had more socially 
desirable characteristics and fewer intraceptive 
characteristics (reflective, idealistic) than single- 
heritage comparison groups. 

The primary issue we sought to address was 
whether bicultural socialization has negative or 
positive effects on children. Given the paucity of 
empirical data on mixed-heritage children, we 
looked to research on related topics to formulate 
an approach to understanding its possible effects. 

What are the potential negative effects of be- 
ing socialized in a mixed-heritage home? Children 
from mixed marriages constitute a minority in our 
society and they may experience some of the same 
negative strains that members of single-heritage 
minority groups experience. In fact, in some 
respects they may experience greater strain, since 
they may encounter rejection at the hands of both 
of their heritage groups as well as the majority 
group (if it is not among their heritage groups). 
Also, they may have greater difficulties 
establishing a sense of identity than members of 
single-heritage minorities. Rejection by their 
heritage groups and other groups and difficulties 
establishing identities may lead mixed-heritage 
children to experience adjustment difficulties and 
to have low self-esteem. Research on the causes of 
mental disorders indicates that inconsistent 
socialization practices can predispose people to 
maladjustment (Bronfenbrenner, 1986; Maccoby, 
1980; McCord, McCord, and Zola, 1959). Since 
socialization of mixed-heritage children is likely to 
entail exposure to the socialization practices of 
two cultures that are not entirely consistent 
(DeVos, 1980), it is possible that it too can lead to 
psychological maladjustment. 

The literature on cultural assimilation suggests 
that difficulties in assimilating the values, roles, 
norms, and behaviors of the majority are often a 
source of stress for minority group members 
(Berry, 1980; Cervantes and Castro, 1985; Grif- 
fith, 1984; Ortiz and Arce, 1985). Similarly, a 
long tradition of literature on alienation argues 
that the rejection that minority groups experience 
at the hands of the majority can lead them to be 
alienated from mainstream cultural values. A 
related literature on marginality describes the 
negative effects, for a variety of groups, of not fit- 
ting into the normative patterns of society 
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(Boserup, 1973; Clinard and Abbott, 1973; Hig- 
gins, 1985; Park, 1950; Rex, 1981; Ward, 1984). 
These negative effects have been found in some 
cases to be associated with symptoms of psycho- 
logical breakdown (Smither and Rodriguez-Gieg- 
ling, 1979; Stephan and Stephan, 1971). 

On the basis of this literature it would be ex- 
pected that mixed-heritage children would be 
more alienated, experience greater stress, and 
have lower self-esteem than members of the ma- 
jority group or members of  single-heritage 
minority groups. In addition, if mixed-heritage 
children are rejected by single-heritage groups, 
they may have more negative attitudes toward 
members of single-heritage groups than children 
who belong to such groups. 

Alternatively, bicultural socialization may 
have beneficial consequences. Bicultural socializa- 
tion may expose children to a broader range of 
values, roles, norms, and behaviors than single- 
heritage socialization (cf. Garza and Lipton, 
1982). One basis for suggesting that bicultural 
socialization might have beneficial effects is to 
draw an analogy between biculturalism and bi- 
lingualism. Research indicates that bilingual 
children are more cognitively flexible and less 
dogmatic than monolinguals (Diaz, 1985; 
Lambert, 1977). Bilingual students also have more 
favorable intergroup attitudes than monolinguals 
(Lambert, 1969). Similarly, children of mixed 
heritage who have an opportunity to learn the 
values, roles, norms, and behaviors of their 
heritage groups may learn to interact effectively 
with the diverse cultures in their social milieu. 

In a related vein, it is held that minority group 
members who become bicultural through their ex- 
posure to majority group culture are better ad- 
justed than minority group members who become 
completely assimilated or who remain mono- 
cultural (Griffith, 1984; Szapocznik and Kurtines, 
1980). Applied to mixed-heritage children, this 
argument implies that their bicultural experiences 
should lead to more favorable intergroup at- 
titudes and behavior. 

The belief that contact with other ethnic 
groups is beneficial was a fundamental assump- 
tion underlying school desegregation (Stephan, 
1978). Similarly, techniques of improving in- 
tergroup relations, such as the cultural assimilator 
and intercultural education programs, assume 
that exposure to other cultures reduces prejudice, 
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stereotyping, and attributional biases (Stephan, 
1985; Stephan and Stephan, 1985). In discussing 
marginality, Park (1950) commented that ex- 
posure to multiple cultures causes the marginal 
person to become ‘‘the individual with the wider 
horizon, the keener intelligence, the more rational 
and detached viewpoint . . . the most civilized of 
human creatures’’ (p. 376). Thus, on the basis of 
this literature on bilingualism, assimilation, and 
intergroup contact, it might be expected that 
children raised in mixed-heritage homes would be 
less prejudiced, dogmatic, and xenophobic, as 
well as more cognitively flexible and empathic 
than children raised in single-heritage homes. 

The positive and negative effects of bicultural 
assimilation are not necessarily mutually ex- 
clusive. It is possible that mixed-heritage children 
would display a combination of positive and 
negative effects as a consequence of their unique 
socialization experiences. 

In order to examine these issues, we asked 
mixed-heritage and single-heritage respondents to 
provide information on their anomie, attribu- 
tional complexity, dogmatism, empathy, in- 
tergroup attitudes and contact, language fluency, 
psychophysiological symptoms, quality of life, 
self-esteem, and xenophobia. Two samples of 
mixed-heritage students were included in this 
study to make it possible to determine if the 
specific groups involved and/or the social context 
have an impact on the effects of being of mixed 
heritage. 

The first sample consisted of mixed-heritage 
students in Hawaii, one of the most complex 
ethnic environments in the United States. There 
are at least nine different cultural groups with 
substantial representation in Hawaii. Intermar- 
riage rates in Hawaii are about 50% overall 
(Hawaii State Department of Health, 1987; Labov 
and Jacobs, 1986). A climate of racial tolerance 
prevails in the islands, but undercurrents of 
ethnocentrism are evident (Rapson, 1980; 
Stephan and Stephan, 1989a, 1989b). The status 
discrepancies between Caucasians and Asian- 
Americans in Hawali, as in other parts of the 
country, are not large (Nakanishi, 1988). 

The second sample consisted of mixed-heritage 
students in New Mexico. The state has relatively 
equal numbers of Hispanics and Caucasians, with 
a smaller population of Native Americans. Inter- 
marriage between Hispanics and Caucasians is 
about 16% (Cazares, Murguia, and Frisbee, 1984; 
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Valdez, 1983), although one report on the largest 
county in New Mexico put the figure at 27% 
(Murguia, 1982). In New Mexico intergroup 
tolerance is widely preached, but evidence of 
ethnocentrism and intergroup tensions has been 
found in previous studies (Stephan and Stephan, 
1985, 1989b). There are substantial status 
discrepancies between Caucasians and Hispanics 
in New Mexico, as elsewhere in the United States 
(Barrera, 1980; Verdugo and Verdugo, 1984). 


METHOD 
Subjects 


The two samples (N = 497) that were employed 
in this study were obtained from the University of 
Hawaii and New Mexico State University. These 
two multicultural schools do not differ greatly in 
size and both are somewhat isolated from the 
American mainstream, as indicated by the low 
percentage of nonresident students in the two 
schools (New Mexico State University 8.4% 
University of Hawaii 5.5%). 

The Hawaii sample consisted of three types of 
students: Caucasians (n = 34), Asian-Americans 
(n = 100), and students of mixed heritage (n = 
57). Students were categorized as Caucasian if 
they said they were more than 90% Caucasian in 
heritage and as Asian-American if they said they 
were more than 90% Asian-American in heritage. 
Students were classified as mixed heritage if less 
than 90% of their heritage was derived from a 
single group. 

The New Mexico sample consisted of three 
types of students: Caucasians (n = 129), 
Hispanic-Americans (n = 54), and students of 
mixed heritage (nm = 123). Students were 
categorized as Caucasian if they said they were 
more than 90% Caucasian in heritage and as 
Hispanic if they said they were more than 90% 
Hispanic in heritage. Students were classified as 
mixed heritage if less than 90% of their heritage 
was derived from a single group. 

All of the students participated in the study to 
gain credit in introductory psychology courses. 
The questionnaire, which took about 1 hour to 
complete, contained 15 separate scales. 


Variables 


Anomie. Anomie was measured with a scale 
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developed by Srole (1956) and modified to 
eliminate sexist language. The 20-item scale (You 
sometimes can’t help wondering whether anything 
is worthwhile; Most people don’t really care what 
happens to the next person) uses a 5-point Likert 
format. 


Attributional complexity. The attributional com- 
plexity measure was developed by Fletcher, Dani- 
lovics, Fernandez, Peterson, and Reeder (1986). It 
consists of 28 items (I don’t bother to analyze and 
explain people’s behavior; I really enjoy analyzing 
the reasons or causes for people’s behavior). The 
response format is a 5-point Likert scale. 


Contact. The contact scale was developed by 
Stephan and Stephan (1984). The scale asks how 
frequently the subject has engaged in various ac- 
tivities (Been invited to an Anglo-American’s 
home; Dated an Anglo) with Anglos or Hispanics 
(or Asian-Americans). The 5-point response for- 
mat runs from ‘‘never’’ to ‘‘very frequently.’ 


Dogmatism. The dogmatism scale (My blood 
boils whenever a person stubbornly refuses to ad- 
mit he’s wrong; There are two kinds of people in 
this world: those who are for the truth and those 
who are against the truth) was developed by 
Rokeach (1956) and modified by Troldahl and 
Powell (1965). Again, a 5-point Likert format is 
employed. 


Empathy. The empathy scale was developed by 
Davis (1980). The scale contains 14 items related 
to empathy (I try to look at everybody’s side of a 
disagreement before I make a decision) and sym- 
pathy (I often have tender, concerned feelings for 
people less fortunate than me). The 5-point 
response scale runs from ‘‘does not describe me’’ 
to ‘‘describes me well.’’ 


Enjoyment of Caucasian and Hispanic (Asian) 
culture. Each scale consists of 6 items. The items 
concern enjoying Caucasian and Hispanic (Asian) 
music, food, celebrations, TV programs, radio, 
and books and magazines. The 5-point response 
format runs from ‘‘not at all’’ to ‘‘very much.”’ 
The mean Cronbach’s alpha for these scales was 
77. 


English or Spanish/Asian language facility. Each 
language scale consists of 5 items. The items con- 
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cern how comfortable the subject is speaking 
English or Spanish/ Asian language in various set- 
tings (How comfortable are you speaking English 
at home; How comfortable are you speaking 
Spanish with friends?). The 5-point response for- 
mat runs from ‘‘not comfortable at all’’ to ‘‘very 
comfortable.’’ The mean Cronbach’s alpha for 
these scales was .96. 


Ethnic attitudes. The attitude measures were 
developed by Stephan and Stephan (1989b). One 
item measures attitudes toward Caucasians and 
One item measures attitudes toward Hispanic- 
Americans (Asian-Americans) (How would you 
summarize your overall attitudes toward 
Hispanic-Americans as a group?). The 10-point 
response format runs from ‘‘extremely positive’”’ 
to ‘‘extremely negative.’’ 


Intergroup anxiety. The measure of intergroup 
anxiety was developed by Stephan and Stephan 
(1989b). It was designed to measure anxiety dur- 
ing interactions with unfamiliar outgroup 
members (If you were the only member of your 
ethnic group and you were interacting with people 
from a different ethnic group whom you did not 
know, would you feel. . . ). The measure consists 
of 15 items in a 10-point semantic differential for- 
mat. The items ask the degree to which subjects 
would experience 15 emotions (anxious, self- 
conscious) during such interactions. 


Intergroup similarity. The intergroup similarity 
scale was developed by Stephan and Stephan 
(1989b). It contains 3 items measuring similarity 
between Anglos and Hispanic-Americans (Asian- 
Americans) on personality traits, beliefs and at- 
titudes, and customs (How similar would you say 
that Anglo-Americans and Hispanic-Americans 
are in terms of customs?). The 10-point response 
format runs from ‘‘extremely dissimilar’’ to ‘‘ex- 
tremely similar.”’ 


Psychophysiological symptoms. The symptom 
scale was developed by Langner (1962). It consists 
of 22 items (Do you ever have trouble getting to 
sleep or staying asleep; Are you ever troubled with 
headaches or pains in the head?). The 5-point 
response format runs from ‘‘never’’ to ‘‘very fre- 
quently.”’ 


Quality of life. The quality-of-life scale was 
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developed by Andrews and Withey (1976). It con- 
sists of 17 items (Your life as a whole; This com- 
munity as a place to live) and employs a 7-point 
response format running from ‘“‘terrible’’ to 
‘‘delighted.”’ 


Self-esteem. Self-esteem was measured with a 
scale developed by Rosenberg (1965). The scale 
contains 10 items (On the whole, I am satisfied 
with myself; All in all, I am inclined to feel that I 
am a failure). The response format consists of five 
options running from ‘‘agree strongly’’ to ‘‘dis- 
agree strongly.’ 


Stereotyping. The stereotype measure was 
developed by Stephan and Stephan (1984). The 
subjects are asked to indicate the percentage of 
members of particular ethnic groups who possess 
stereotypical traits of that group. For Caucasians 
the stereotyped traits were ambitious, material- 
istic, competitive, independent, and confident. 
For Hispanic-Americans the traits were unedu- 
cated, clannish, aggressive, traditional, and poor. 
For Asian-Americans the traits were ambitious, 
materialistic, competitive, clannish, and _ tradi- 
tional. These traits were selected on the basis of 
pretesting, with the nomination technique 
developed by Katz and Braly (1933). 


Symbolic racism. The symbolic racism scale was 
developed by McConahay (1986). It consists of 12 
items (Generally speaking, I favor full racial in- 
tegration; It was wrong for the Supreme Court to 
outlaw segregation in its 1954 decision). The 
response format consists of a 5-point Likert scale. 


Xenophobia. The xenophobia scale was devel- 
oped by Stephan and Stephan (1984). It contains 
11 items (Do you get impatient when a foreigner 
has difficulty understanding you; Would you feel 
nervous talking to a foreigner whom you did not 
know?). The scale employs a 10-point response 
format, from ‘‘not at all’’ to ‘‘very much.’’ 

The respondents were also asked to provide in- 
formation on their socioeconomic status and 
ethnicity. 


Socioeconomic status. Socioeconomic status was 
measured with 3 items developed by Duncan 
(1961). The first item asks about the work per- 
formed by the primary wage earner in the 
subject’s family. The second question asks about 
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the number of years of education completed by 
the primary wage earner in the family. The third 
item asks about the income of the primary wage 
earner in the family. The responses to each ques- 
tion were converted to z scores and then combined 
to form a composite index. 


Ethnicity. For the ethnicity question, subjects 
were asked to indicate the percentage of their 
ethnic heritage that derived from a variety of 
ethnic groups. For the New Mexico sample, the 
groups listed were Hispanic, Caucasian, Native- 
American, black, and other. For the Hawaiian 
sample, the groups listed were Japanese- 
American, Caucasian, Chinese-American, 
Hawaiian, Filipino, Portuquese, Samaon, black, 
Korean, Vietnamese, and other. 


RESULTS 


The analyses consisted of two sets of one-way 
analyses of variance with type of heritage as the 
independent variable. In the New Mexico analysis 
the three groups were Caucasians, Hispanics, and 
mixed heritage. In the Hawaii analysis the three 
groups were Caucasians, Asian-Americans, and 
mixed heritage. In both samples the Caucasians 
were higher in socioeconomic status than the 
other two groups. In addition, in the New Mexico 
sample the students of mixed heritage were higher 
in socioeconomic status than the Hispanics. Since 
there were differences for socioeconomic status in 
both samples, socioeconomic status was employed 
as a covariate in these analyses. Internal analyses 
were run to determine the origins of significant 
differences. 


Hawaiian Sample 


For the Hawaiian sample no significant dif- 
ferences among the three groups were found for 
attitudes toward Asian-Americans, attributional 
complexity, empathy, enjoyment of Caucasian 
culture, quality of life, and stereotyping (see 
Table 1). 

Significant differences were found for anomie, 
F(2, 185) = 3.91, p < .05; Asian language facili- 
ty, F(2, 134) = 11.40, p < .001, contact with 
Asian-Americans, F(2, 181) = 30.44, p < .001; 
contact with Caucasians, F(2, 181) = 27.81, p < 
.001; dogmatism, F(2, 185) = 11.57, p < .001; 
English language facility, F(2, 162) = 3.91, p < 
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TABLE 1. COMPARISON OF VARIABLES: 
HAWAIIAN SAMPLE 


Ethnic Group 


Asian- Mixed 

Variable American Heritage Caucasian 
Anomie 42.46 45.09 48.62 
Asian language 

facility 2.04, 2.20. 2p 
Attitudes toward 

Caucasians 6.61 6.83 7.48 
Attitudes toward 

Asian-Americans 7.44 Tae 6.81 
Attributional 

complexity Vol 215 TI81 
Contact with 

Asian-Americans 33293 29.24, 21.06, 
Contact with 

Caucasians 18.68, 24.50, 53333. 
Dogmatism 3327 1g 33.468 26.41, 
Empathy 37.83 38.14 39.79 
English language 

facility ee 3.76, 4.18, 
Enjoyment of Asian- 

American culture 216. 2.06, 1.45, 
Enjoyment of 

Caucasian culture 3.93 4.07 3.80 
Intergroup anxiety 58.76, 51.38 46.90, 
Psychophysiological 

symptoms 26.40 25-15 21.51 
Quality of life 65.51 65.80 64.38 
Self-esteem 26.04, 29.09 30.21, 
Similarity 8.77 9.20 11.40 
Stereotyping of 

Caucasians 43.77 42.96 41.44 
Stereotyping of 

Asian-Americans 31.08 30.80 30.79 
Symbolic racism 17.61 17.88 15.62 
Xenophobia 39.54, 35.96 32.97, 


Note: Means having different subscripts differ sig- 
nificantly (p < .05). 


.05; enjoyment of Asian-American culture, F(2, 
179) 9.82, p < .001; intergroup anxiety, F(2, 
184) 6.58, p < .01; self-esteem, F(2, 185) = 
7.03, p < .01; similarity, F(2, 181) = 3.48, p < 
.05; and xenophobia, F(2, 185) = 4.32, p < .0S. 
Marginally significant differences were found for 
attitudes toward Caucasians F(2, 178) = 2.75, 
p <_.10; psychophysiological symptoms, F(2, 
183) = 2.49, p < .10; and symbolic racism, F(2, 
185) = 2.75, p < .10. 

On the measures of Asian language facility, 
contact with Asian-Americans, dogmatism, and 
enjoyment of Asian-American culture, the Asian- 
Americans and students of mixed heritage scored 
significantly higher than the Caucasians (p < 
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.001). The pattern for the psychophysiological 
and symbolic racism measures was similar, but 
none of the contrasts was significant. 

A second pattern of results was obtained for 
the measures of intergroup anxiety and 
xenophobia. For these two measures, Asian- 
Americans scored significantly higher than the 
Caucasians (p < .01). The Caucasians scored 
significantly higher on self-esteem than the Asian- 
Americans (p <_ .01). The students of mixed 
heritage fell between these groups. The Cauca- 
sians had more contact with Caucasians than did 
the students of mixed heritage (p < .001), who 
scored higher than the Asian-Americans (p < 
.05). A parallel pattern was found for anomie, but 
the contrasts were not significant. The Caucasians 
scored higher than the other two groups on at- 
titudes toward Caucasians and intergroup similar- 
ity, but these contrasts were not significant. 

In no instance did students of mixed heritage 
have more extreme scores than both the Cauca- 
sians and the Asian-Americans. These students 
scored in between the other two groups (contact 
with Caucasians), they were different from one 
but not the other group (contact with Asian- 
Americans, dogmatism, English and Asian 
language facility, enjoyment of Asian-American 
culture), or they did not significantly differ from 
either group (the remaining measures). 


New Mexico Sample 


For the New Mexico sample, no significant dif- 
ferences among the three groups were found for 
anomie, attributional complexity, empathy, en- 
joyment of Caucasian culture, intergroup anxiety, 
psychophysiological symptoms, quality of life, 
self-esteem, similarity, stereotyping, and symbolic 
racism (see Table 2). 

There were significant differences among the 
groups for attitudes toward Caucasians, F(2, 299) 
= 3.18, p < .05; attitudes toward Hispanics, F(2, 
299) = 4.08, p < .05; contact with Caucasians, 
F(2, 300) = 24.25, p < .001; contact with 
Hispanics, F(2, 300) = 26.85, p < .001; English 
language facility, F(2, 300) = 3.62, p < .05; en- 
joyment of Hispanic culture, F(2, 300) = 57.57, 
p < .001; Spanish language facility, F(2, 300) = 
23.96, p < .001; and xenophobia, F(2, 301) = 
4.81, p < .01. There was a marginally significant 
difference for dogmatism, F(2, 301) = 2.89, p < 
.10. 
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TABLE 2. COMPARISON OF VARIABLES: 
NEW MEXICO SAMPLE 


Ethnic Group 


Mixed 

Variable Hispanic Heritage Caucasian 
Anomie 44.13 41.74 42.31 
Attitudes toward 

Caucasians 7.24 7.54 7.89 
Attitudes toward 

Hispanics 7.62, 7A 6.69, 
Attributional 

complexity 67.54 66.94 69.48 
Contact with 

Caucasians 23.96, 33.18, 31.24, 
Contact with 

Hispanics 3.71, 31.18, 23,87, 
Dogmatism 38.09 36.17 34.63 
Empathy 36.11 36.20 36.00 
Enjoyment of 

Caucasian culture 4.72 4.51 4.58 
Enjoyment of 

Hispanic culture Din, 1.73, 1.31, 
English language 

facility 3.76, 3.81 3.96, 
Intergroup anxiety 51.89 55.84 54.18 
Psychophysiological 

symptoms 25.81 26.47 23.45 
Quality of life 67.48 65.51 66.27 
Self-esteem 29.38 29.89 29.84 
Similarity 11.28 11.88 12.86 
Spanish language 

facility 2.19, 1.61, a3, 
Stereotyping of 

Caucasians 32.98 31.15 31.61 
Stereotyping of 

Hispanics 20.96 21.13 20.77 
Symbolic racism 19.78 19.22 18.19 
Xenophobia 38.09, 34.37 S223%, 


Note: Means having different subscripts differ sig- 
nificantly (p < .05). 


It was found that Hispanics had significantly 
more favorable attitudes toward Hispanics than 
did Caucasians (p < .05), with the students of 
mixed heritage falling between these two groups. 
The Caucasians and students of mixed heritage 
had more favorable attitudes toward Caucasians 
than did Hispanics, but none of the contrasts was 
significant. The Hispanics and students of mixed 
heritage had significantly higher levels of contact 
with Hispanics than did Caucasians (p < .001). 
The Caucasians and students of mixed heritage 
had significantly higher levels of contact with 
Caucasians than did Hispanics (p < .001). The 
Hispanics scored highest in the enjoyment of 
Hispanic culture, followed by the students of 
mixed heritage (p < .001), who scored signifi- 
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ciantly higher than the Caucasians (p < .Ol). 
Hispanics were significantly higher in facility with 
Spanish than mixed-heritage students (p < .05), 
who were significantly higher than Caucasians 
(p < .01). 

The Hispanics scored higher than Caucasians 
on dogmatism and xenophobia, but the former 
contrast was not significant (the latter contrast 
was p < .05). The students of mixed heritage fell 
between the other groups on these measures. 

In no instance did students of mixed heritage 
score more extremely than both the Caucasians 
and the Hispanic-Americans. These students 
scored in between the other two groups on some 
measures (enjoyment of Hispanic culture, Spanish 
language facility), they were different from one 
but not the other group (contact with Caucasians, 
contact with Hispanics), or they were not signifi- 
cantly different from either group (the remaining 
measures). 


DISCUSSION 
The Effects of Bicultural Socialization 


Consistent with earlier quantitative studies of 
mixed-heritage children, this study produced no 
evidence for the hypothesis that being socialized 
in bicultural homes has negative effects (Aellen 
and Lambert, 1969; Johnson and Nagoshi, 1986). 
University students of mixed heritage in New 
Mexico and Hawaii were not lower in self-esteem, 
more alienated, or more negative in their in- 
tergroup relations than single-heritage students, 
nor did they experience greater stress. These find- 
ings are somewhat surprising in view of the 
negative experiences of many minority groups, 
migrants, and other marginal individuals. If the 
progeny of intermarriage experienced rejection by 
other groups or had difficulty assimilating, the 
measures included in this study failed to detect it. 

One explanation for the lack of support for the 
deficit approach is that the family setting in which 
bicultural socialization occurs may buffer these 
individuals from the negative experiences suffered 
by single-heritage minority group members or 
more socially isolated marginal individuals. 
Another possibility is that mixed-heritage children 
experience little rejection at the hands of society 
in these two settings. 

In contrast, there was some support for the 
hypothesis that bicultural socialization has 
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positive effects. The contact measures indicated 
that in both New Mexico and Hawaii the single- 
heritage groups were ethnocentric—they had 
more contact with members of their own groups 
than with the other singYe-heritage groups. The 
mixed-heritage students had more informal volun- 
tary contact with the single-heritage groups than 
the single-heritage groups had with each other. 

The attitudinal measures also indicated that 
most of the single-heritage groups were ethnocen- 
tric. With the exception of the Asian-Americans, 
each single-heritage group evaluated its own 
members more favorably than they were evalu- 
ated by other single-heritage groups. The attitudes 
of the mixed-heritage groups fell between those of 
the single-heritage groups, suggesting that mixed- 
heritage students were somewhat more tolerant of 
these groups than these groups were of each 
other. 

The results for the enjoyment and language 
facility measures provide additional support for 
the view that the students of mixed heritage were 
more tolerant than the single-heritage students. 
The students of mixed heritage scored higher on 
enjoyment of Hispanic or Asian-American culture 
than Caucasians. These students were also higher 
than Caucasians in Spanish or Asian language 
facility. However, the mixed-heritage students 
were not as facile in English as Caucasians and 
there were no differences between groups in en- 
joyment of Caucasian culture. 

These results suggest that there are some 
positive effects of bicultural socialization in terms 
of insulation from the ethnocentrism of single- 
heritage groups and exposure to and liking for 
Hispanic or Asian-American culture. The two 
samples of mixed-heritage students appeared to 
experience about an equal number of positive ef- 
fects from their bicultural socialization. 


Between-Sample Comparisons 


In the Hawaiian sample the Caucasians were 
lower than the Asian-Americans on xenophobia, 
dogmatism, and intergroup anxiety, higher than 
the Asian-Americans on the measures of anomie 
and intergroup similarity, and marginally lower 
on symbolic racism. Similarly, in the New Mexico 
sample the Caucasians were lower than the 
Hispanics on xenophobia and marginally lower on 
dogmatism. These results suggest, rather surpris- 
ingly, that the Caucasians were more favorably 
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disposed toward other groups than were the 
Asian-Americans or Hispanics. 

The apparent receptivity of Caucasians to 
other groups may be the result of a sensitivity to 
prevailing norms against the expression of prej- 
udice in any of its overt forms (Crosby, Bromley, 
and Saxe, 1980; Gaertner and Dovidio, 1986; 
Stephan, 1985). This is a norm that falls more 
heavily on the shoulders of Caucasians than other 
groups because it is their prejudices and their 
discrimination that have been the target of 
societal disapproval and social policy initiatives 
such as desegregation and affirmative action. 

Asian-Americans scored lower in self-esteem 
than Caucasians and higher than Caucasians on 
the measure of psychophysiological symptoms, 
although the latter contrast was not significant. 
There were no differences between Hispanics and 
Caucasians on these measures. Although it is not 
unusual to find minority groups, particularly 
Hispanics, scoring lower in self-esteem than 
Caucasians (Burnham, Timbers, and Hough, 
1984; Frerichs, Aneshensel, and Clark, 1981; 
Grossman, Wirt, and Davids, 1985; Vega, 1980), 
a finding of no differences is more common (Grif- 
fith, 1984; Rosenfield and Stephan, 1981; Sim- 
mons, 1979; Stephan and Rosenfield, 1978, 1979). 

We have previously presented data indicating 
that relations between Asian-Americans and 
Caucasians in Hawaii are less favorable than those 
between Hispanics and Caucasians in New Mexico 
(Stephan and Stephan, 1989b). For instance, in 
that study it was found that, compared to 
Hispanics, Asian-Americans had more negative 
attitudes toward Caucasians, less positive rela- 
tions with Caucasians, and fewer positive contacts 
with Caucasians. It is possible that the more 
negative climate of intergroup relations in Hawaii 
plays a role in the low self-esteem of Asian- 
Americans there, while the more favorable 
intergroup-relations climate in New Mexico may 
account for the absence of differences there. 


SUMMARY 


Although this study involves specific groups in 
only two settings, it does suggest that students of 
mixed heritage do not suffer ill effects due to re- 
jection by other groups, problems in establishing 
identity, or reconciling incommensurate cultures. 
In fact, there was some evidence that bicultural 
socialization has positive effects—it was found 
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that mixed-heritage students had more favorable 
relations with single-heritage groups than the 
single-heritage groups had with one another. 


NOTE 


The authors acknowledge the assistance of Margie 
Britton in conducting this study. 
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